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ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


NOTES OF A PAPER BY DR. W. SANDAY, IN THE 
EXPOSITOR.* 


(Concluded from page 565.) 

W. Sanday adds that in the Roman clubs or guilds 
tpiscopos and epimeletes were names given to offi- 
cers of finance and administration both in private 
Roman (imperial) associations and in municipali- 
ties. The terms were applied to members of ‘‘ com- 
mittees"’ in charge of such duties. The episcopot 
were not necessarily permanent officers. Sanday 
thinks that in the Church they may have been over- 
sers especially of the deacons; also, however, 
probably, superintendents of the work. Both names, 
tpscopoi and diakonot, probably ‘‘ grew rather out 
of popular usage than from any official and authori- 
lative nomenclature.” 

Such a view links on to the Old Testament. In 
the Septuagint, the word efiscopos iscommon, mean- 
ing inspector, superintendent, taskmaster, captain, 
president, &c. Paul and the other Apostles would 
hemore likely to take the word from the Septua- 
git than from the Gentiles. [Why not simply use 
t for its meaning; ‘overseer ?’"] The inter- 
thangeable use of episcopos and presbuteros is espe- 


y seen in Acts xx. 17, and Titus i. 5—7. 
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Summary or News 


Before the time of the Ignatian Epistles there is 
very slight evidence that either the Christian pres- 
byter or episcopos exercised spiritual functions. I 
Tim. iii. 2 and 17, and Titus i. 9, show that some 
‘* bishops ’’ and elders, not all, had gifts of teach- 
ing and preaching. Prophets and Teachers con- 
ducted the Christian services in the early Church. 
The Didaché confirms this. W. Sanday says: - 
‘¢ There must come a time when the splendid dawn 
of Spirit-given illumination would ‘ fade into the 
light of common day.’’’ On this, J. Rendel Har- 
ris notes the question, ‘* Why?’ 

W. Sanday considers that the Montanists repre- 
sented the element of conservatism in professing to 
perpetuate the recognition of prophetic gifts, then 
dying out in the churches around them. But W. 
S. adds : ‘‘ The ecclesia Spiritus had to [did] yield 
to the ecclesta episcoporum. It was necessary per- 
haps for the preservation of Christianity that it 
should do so.” [This we emphatically deny.] ‘‘ But 
good and evil are inextricably blended in this 
world. Something that was good perished, or at 
least was driven inwards, with the fall of Montan- 
ism. It broke out again—never more, we will 
hope, to be extinguished—at the Reformation.’’ 

‘« The general principle that there were two dis- 
tinct forms of ministration in the primitive church, 
the one local, the other not confined to any set 
locality ; the one by formal appointment, the other 
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without such appointment, but claiming direct Di- 
vine attestation; the one more upon the ordinary 
level of human activity, the other extraordinary : 
and further that there was a gradual transference, 
especially of the functions relating to worship, from 
the second class to the first, which was in rapid 
progress by the end of the first century: this 
seems to have been triumphantly proved by the 
statements and silences of the New Testament, 
taken along with the few but eloquent sentences of 
the Didache."’ 

‘<In some respects the Nonconformist communi- 
ties of our own time furnish a closer parallel to the 
primitive state of things than an Established 
Church can possibly do. Christianity itself was an 
instance of Nonconformity. Accordingly it could 
not, either in theory or in practice, embrace every 
person in the state: the Christian Church consisted 
of a number of scattered congregations, islanded 
as it were amongst the masses of an alien population. 
At first the ubiquitous ministrations of apostles, 
prophets and teachers, and afterwards the federa- 
tion of bishops, formed the bond of union.” 

Among the ‘‘ Nonconformist communities,’’ it 
seems obvious (though not alluded to by Dr. San- 
day) that the Society of Friends, with its usage of 
appointing elders and overseers, and acknowledging 
the spiritual gifts of ministers, while placing no one 
man in a ‘‘ monarchical” position, at the head of 
a congregation, comes nearest to the simple ar- 
rangement of the primeval Christian Church. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris, in a review of Dr. 
Sanday’s paper, in a subsequent number of the 
Expositor, gives additional evidence showing that 
the origin of the ¢fiscopos and presbuteros, adopted 
into the Christian Church from Jewish institutions, 
was purely secular. 

Professor Harris states it to be his conclusion 
that Montanism was a return to primitive Chris. 
tianity. Catholic critics allowed that it was a 
heresy only on the side of discipline ; degrading 
the bishop below apostles and prophets (as in the 
«Teaching of the Aposties). This really was in con- 
tinuity with primitive times. ‘‘It is no reproach 
to them that, in their desire to save the Church, 
they themselves became cast away on the rocks of 
the new organization. St. Paul might have suffered 
the same if he had been the junior of Ignatius in- 
stead of his predecessor.” 

Prof. Harris very well asks why was it ‘‘neces 
sary’’ for the Church of the Spirit to give way to 
the Church of the Bishops? Dr. Sanday thinks 
that it was ‘‘ necessary perhaps for the preservation 
of Christianity.” Prof. Harris replies: ‘* Would 
it not be better boldly to face the position, and say 
that we find in the Church as elsewhere that the 
folly of man enters as a factor along with the wis- 
dom of God?” ‘I regret extremely that Dr. 
Sanday should have expressed himself to the effect 
that it was necessary for the ‘splendid dawn of 
Siprit-given illumination’ to ‘ fade into the light of 
common day.’ He will remember in this connec- 
tion the preface to the Acts of Perpetua, in which 
we find it stated that ‘ we reverence, even as we do 
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the prophecies, modern visions promised to yg 
and consider the’ other powers of the Holy Ghog 
as an agency of the Church to which He was sent, 
administering all gifts to all, even as the Lord dig. 
tributed to every one, that so no weakness or des. 
pondency of faith may suppose that the Divine grace 
abode only in the ancients, whether as regards the 
condescension that raised up martyrs, or that which 
gave revelations.’ ’’ 


.o 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN JAPAN. 


The last lecture of the Philadelphia Friends’ In, 
stitute course for the season was given by Inazo 
Ota, the first Japanese member of the Religious 
Society of Friends. 

Alluding to one of the poems of H. W. Long. 
fellow, ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,’ he said that 
he would take the audience to his native land, 
where he hoped they might be shown the oak tree, 
with the arrow of their country’s influence unbroken 
in it. 

Although the beginning of Japan dates long cen. 
turies ago, it is only within the past thirty years that 
it has been brought into notice. Some persons 
assert that the introduction of matches, the postal 
system and kerosene oil have been the only im- 
portant changes made in social or political econ- 
omy, thus disparaging the service of other nations 
in opening commercial relations with the “Land 
of the Rising Sun.’’ On the other hand, some 
seem to think that Japan became a nation only 
after she came in contact with Western civilization, 
From early times Japan was known to China and 
Corea. 

In the t4th century, occurred an invasion of 
Japan by the Chinese, who were defeated and never 
afterwards attempted another. About 600 years 
ago, through the writing of the celebrated traveler, 
Marco Polo, the country was for the first time known 
to Europe. His account of the islands and the 
wealth of the people was not universally credited. 
Columbus, who had read Marco Polo, on landing 
in the West Indies, believed that he had reached 
the Eastern Asiatic shore, but was soon undeceived. 

In the 15th century a Portuguese ship was accl- 
dentally drifted to the Japanese coast. This wis 
the first visit of a European people to Japan. On 
board was Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, whom the 
author of Don Quixote made immortal as the great: 
est of liars, because of his extravagant account of 
Japan, of which he claimed to be a discoverer. 
Francis Xavier soon followed Pinto in his voyage, 
and propagated the doctrines of the Romish creed, 
which spread with great rapidity, but soon after 
wards a violent and bloody persecution aros, 
during which thousands of native Christians los 
their lives by sword, cross or fire. No Foxe his 
since arisen to narrate the fearful ordeal and th 
sufferings of those martyrs, dying for the truths 
taught by their priestly confessors. 

A severe royal edict against the landing of al 
foreigners, except the Dutch and Chinese, was * 
sued in 1637. Even so lately as fifty years a 
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hen sailors shipwrecked on the coast of Oregon 
were returned, the vessel which brought them to 
the bay of Yedo was shot at with cannon to prevent 
their landing. 

But the attention of some statesmen in our own 
country began to be more and more called to our 
foreign relations. It was a remark of Daniel Web- 
ster that the last link in the chain of interoceanic 
navigation would be the opening of Japan by treaty 
and friendly relations with other governments. 

There were many reasons which made it almost a 
necessity for the United States to open commercial 
relations with Japan. Of these, (1) the Church,— 
Christianity —yearned for fresh conquests of heathen- 
dom; (2) the discovery of gold in California, fol- 
lowed by the rise of industrial and commercial 
commonwealths on the Pacific, and the increasing 
trade with China gave an impetus to the desire of 
opening Japan; (3) the development of steam 
navigation across the Pacific could not but affect 
the country which was so favorably situated as a 
coal depot; (4) the opening of the highway across 
the Isthmus of Panama, which Humboldt long be- 
fore called ‘‘ the bulwark of the independence of 
China and Japan,’’ hastened the opening of Japan ; 
(5) the development of whale fishery on the north- 
em seas was the important factor in the opening of 
Japan. Many American fishermen were wrecked 
on the Japanese coast, and they were there treated 
with inhumanity. It was to rescue these ship- 
wrecked countrymen of his that Commander Glynn 
was sent to Japan in 1849, when the first official 
conference of any importance was held between the 
United States and that country. 

For one or more of these reasons the question of 
opening Japan had, since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, been before the American public. In 1815 
Commodore Porter, and a little later, John Quincy 
Adams, urged the importance of sending a peaceful 
expedition to Japan, and in 1832, '37, 45, 46, '48 
and ’51 attempts were made by our government to 
induce her to join the commercial fraternity of the 
world. Russia and England did the same; but 
none succeeded. 

Why, it all these repeated attempts failed, was 
the Perry Expedition of 1853 so signally successful ? 
Inazo Ota, in answering this question, gave a brief 
tesumé of the state of internal affairs in his country 
atthat time. He described how the Dutch lan- 
guage, which had become quite’ popular among the 
progressive party in the beginning and middle of 
this century, paved the way for the better apprecia- 
tion of Western civilization ; how the government of 
the Tycoon (literally the «‘ Great Master”? applied 
to the Commander-in.chief, and mof a secular Em- 
tor) was tottering to decay, this fact favoring 
the restoration of the Mikado, whose power was 
Magreat measure usurped by the Tycoon; how 

hews of the opium war in China conveyed to 
the Japanese the idea of the superiority of Western 
lactics. What was strange about these times was 
that a seemingly nonsensical ballad, but which was 
Sgnificant as alluding to ‘black visage” and 
“American shore,” when negroes as well as Amer- 


ica were not commonly known among the people 
was current throughout the country. The “‘ Ballad 
of the Black Ship,’’ as it is called, as rendered into 
English by an American lady is here given (with 
some slight change) through the kindness of the 
lecturer : 


Thro’ a black night of cloud and rain, 
The Black ship plies her way, 

An alien thing of evil mien, 
Across the waters gray. 


Down in her hold these labor men 
Of jet black visage dread ; 

While fair of face stand by her guns, 
Grim hundreds clad in red. 


With cheeks half hid in shaggy beards, 
Their glance fixed on the wave, 

They seek our sun-land at the word 
The owl-eyed Captain gave. 


They come with boom of guns and drums, 
And songs in strange uproar, 

And now with ample store of food, 
They seek Columbia's shore. 


And slowly floating onward go 
These Black ships wave-tossed to and fro, 


Merrily and carelessly did the populace sing the 
strain, until its predictions were fulfilled in the ar- 
rival of Commodore Mordecai C. Perry’s squadron 
in the Bay of Yedo in 1853. They anchored 
twenty-five miles from Yedo (the present Tokyo), 
but when the news of their arrival reached the 
capital, the popular commotion was immense. The 
people thought that the foreign warfare was about 
to open. This apprehension was not peculiar to 
the Japanese alone, for a few years previously a 
London prophet Gadkiel, in his Almanac, pre- 
dicted that there would be war in ‘‘ the peaceful 
vales of Japan.’’ And indeed, had not Japan been 
prepared to receive the friendly proposals of Amer- 
ica, war would have been a certain issue of the 
case. Perry impressed the natives by his reserve 
and dignity. Yet he was cordial in his greeting, 
and true to his promises. He informed the natives 
very plainly that the Americans were always men 
of their word and could be depended upon. It is 
to be regretted that in the interchange of courtesy 
the Commodore should have placed before his guests. 
champagne and Maraschino wines, &c., till then un- 
known to the people of Japan. On one occasion 
a native official of high rank, becoming hilarious, 
threw his arms around the neck of his host, almost 
completely demolishing his epaulettes, and crying 
out, ‘* America and Japan all one!’’ The inci- 
dent, though trifling, is significant. 

In return for an entertainment on shore, when 
Japanese wrestlers were introduced in their per- 
formances, the Commodore invited his new friends 
to a negro exhibition of comic and other songs by 
the crew, with faces blackened for the occasion. 
These scenes, however mirthful they may have 
been, were not calculated to win the approbation 
of the natives. 

Among the presents to the Japan government 
and high officials, made Third mo. 13, 1853, were 
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the following, viz.: Rifles, muskets, swords, pistols, 
books, perfumery, a barrel of whisky, one cask of 
‘wine, Chinaware, a telescope, boxes of tea, two 
telegraphic instruments, three life-boats, locomotive, 
tender, passenger car and rails, Audubon’s Quad- 
rupeds and Birds of America, clocks, Irish pota- 
toes, three stoves, coast charts, telegraph wires, 
four batteries, seeds and agricultural implements. 


The railway was laid, to the great delight of the 
natives, some of whom enjoyed a ride in the cars 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, while the tops 
of the neighboring houses were covered with spec- 
tators, grinning at the novel scene. 

‘The era of good feeling,” thus inaugurated by 
Perry, received a fresh impetus from the first 
American envoy, namely, Townsend Harris, of 
New York city. Alone, with no formidable dis- 
play of American force to back him, he succeeded 
in communicating directly with the Shogun (Ty- 
-coon), an event which was a great departure from 
the custom of two centuries and a half. He assured 
Japan that his government was never ambitious of 
a possession in the East, that it would never meddle 
-with other nations’ religion. He very kindly, but 
mot without menace, described the disasters of the 
opium war in China, citing this instance as a 
warning ; neither did he forget to tell the alarmed 
natives that French and English men-of-war were 
still cruising in the neighboring seas. In short, 


Townsend Harris’ policy was to so work upon the 
sensibilities of the native ministers that they nestled 


closer to the United States. The crowning act of 
Harris’ diplomacy was the commercial treaty of 
1858, which other nations copied. 

When the treaties of Perry and Harris were 
signed by the Tycoon without the consent of the 
Emperor, the party who had long been watching 
for the full restoration of the latter to his legitimate 
position as the sovereign lord of the Empire, was 
enraged at the off-handed proceeding of the Tycoon. 
They demanded of him to undo the treaties. Their 
watchword was, ‘‘Away with the Tycoon! Restore 
the Emperor! Expel the foreigners !’’ This cry 
‘soon became a war song and the Revolution of 
1868 was a consummation of these principles save 
the last. The Revolution is significant in many 
ways, but chiefly as the birth of Mew Japan ; but 
New Japan had still to learn the folly of prejudice 
against foreigners, and the lesson she learned at 
severe cost. The lecturer then gave an account of 
the bombardment of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki 
which demonstrated the superiority of Western tac- 
tics. From this and some economic reasons our 
friend said that hiscountrymen learned that they were 
far behind Europe and America in many ways. Once 
converted to the belief in the superiority of the 
Occident the Japanese began actively to learn what 
the could from its civilization. Schools where Eng- 
lish was taught, arose in many places. In want of 
proper teachers, clerks in American houses often 
left their counters to teach the three R’s; sailors who 
happened to land changed their blouse for a Prince 
Albert and occupied a platform in the class-room. 
They taught the A B C’s and spelling as well as 


smoking big pipes, chewing the weed and uttering 
profane oaths. These pretenders of learning, 
however, soon gave way to men able to teach. The 
advent of missionaries was very helpful in this 
connection. It is due to the fact that most of the 
foreign teachers were and still are Americans that 
the most common school-books used there are also 
American. The popularity of English studies has 
the effect of making many Anglo-Saxon words 
Japanized, especially short nouns. Besides, there 
has developed a new language in treaty-ports known 
as ‘* pidjin English.” 

Of American influences in Japanese education 
proper, the lecturer mentioned the elementary 
school system which was at first modeled after the 
New England system, though now it is so modified 
as to make American influence scarcely traceable, 
The University also was for some time under the 
superintendence of American educators, The nor- 
mal-school system, first organized by a Kentucky 
gentleman, is by far the most American of their 
educational institutions. Gymnastic exercises were 
introduced by a Boston physician. Professor 
Mason encouraged the study of foreign music. The 
renaissance of ancient art of Japan is justly due to 
the enthusiasm of a Boston dilettante. Valuable 
service was rendered to science and to Japan by 
many eminent American scientists, as Professors 
Morse, Mendenhall, Lyman Smith, Waddell, 
Chaplin, Paul, &c. Next, the educational or rather 
the moral influence of those whose lips though still 
and cold in death yet speak, was mentioned, name- 
ly, some of the prominent characters of our his- 
tory—Columbus, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
&c. Our friend then said that his young country- 
men and countrywomen now studying in the States, 
of whom there are nearly a hundred in Eastern 
colleges, will be future avenues of American in- 
fluences in Japan, and he expressed the gratitude due 
to many American friends who entertain and en- 
courage them. The next educational service of 
our country to Japan, on which the lecturer dwelt, 
was the return of $785,000 in 1883, known as the 
Japanese or Shimonoseki Indemnity Fund, which 
was a share for our country of three million dollars 
extracted from Japan by England, France, Holland 
and the United States in 1863. 


The present Imperial postal system of Japan 
shows another influence of our country. When 
it was first commenced in 1871, the service of an 
American citizen, Samuel Bryan, was secured. And 
in spite of other nations objecting to Japan’s join- 
ing the postal union, the United States signed the 
convention in 1873, thus encouraging the plucky 
nation in her independent progress. ; 

Our country’s recognition of the sovereign rights 
of the Japanese Empire whenever European 0a 
tions denied it and our country’s conduct toward 
Japan which suited such a recognition, was but 
slightly touched upon by our friend, as the subject, 
he said, would only serve to prejudice one nation 
against another. 

The subject of Agriculture was then taken Up 
and the service of Horace Capron in the coloniz 
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tion of Hokkaido (Yesso), of William S. Clark in 
establishing an Imperial College of Agriculture, 
was specially mentioned. In fishery industries the 
Japanese government engaged some American ex- 
perts in canning, &c. 

The advantages of the American system of rail- 
roading attracted a great deal of attention in Japan 
by the writings of Professor Waddell, and it was 
practically demonstrated by Joseph U. Crawford of 
the P. R. R. Co. 

The trade between our country and Japan was 
mentioned as being very unsatisfactory, especially 
tous. We sell her only $3,250,000 worth of goods, 
seven-tenths of which consist of petroleum, while 


we buy of her some $13,000,000, nine tenths of * 


which consist of tea and silk. When we consider 
that when the Perry Expedition was under contem- 
plation, it was predicted that the direct trade with 
Japan would increase our commerce at least two 
hundred million dollars annually, we see how far 
short of our expectation the actual amount of trade 
falls, The prospect, however, is promising. 

In closing, Inazo Ota spoke of the future in- 
fluences of America on his country. He said that 
there are three speci&l avenues through which we 
can help his people, viz.: Religion, Social Reform 
and Treaty Revision. Important as the last is, he 
did not dwell long upon it on the ground that con- 
ferences with that object in view are now being 
held in Tokyo. The treaty revision means the re- 


vision of the treaty of 1858-60 which Japan signed 


when she knew nothing of diplomacy and which 
deprives her of exercising her jurisdiction on resi- 
dent foreigners, and also of regulating her own 
customs duties. The latter unjust provision has the 
elect of crushing the native industries. Just think 
that whereas the average rate of our import duty is 
thirty per cent., that of the Japanese is less than 
four per cent., and whereas one-half of our national 
revenue comes from customs duties, only one seven. 
teenth is raised in Japan from the samesource. In 
speaking of social reform, the elevation of woman 
was specially emphasized, as that movement is now 
going on there. American womanhood may well 
exert its influence in this direction. In religious— 
Christian—work our country can do a great deal. 
The field is literally ‘‘ white unto the harvest.’? 
There are at present 110 male missionaries (the 
population of Japan being 38,000,000), of whom 
81 are Americans, and there are 74 lady mission- 
aries, of whom 67 are natives of this country. 

The lecturer concluded with a hope that if his 
efforts failed to show the oak tree with the arrow in 
t still unbroken, he at least pointed out where 
the oak tree stands. ‘‘ Finally, for your encourage- 
ment,’ he said, ‘* let me say that yours is not the 
only arrow that is shot across the Pacific. Those 
gtand words of the prophet uttered twenty-four 
centuries ago are now being realized —‘ The Lord 
Willbe seen over them and His arrow shall go forth 
the lightning.’ ” J.C. 


wee more we fear God, the less shall we fear 


For Friends’ Review. 
“THE TIME IS NOT COME.”’ 


‘* Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, This 
people say, The time is not come.” 

While this was spoken concerning the building 
of the Lord’s house—how often do we hear it 
spoken by men in our day of a work which the 
Lord wants done. 

As we see the increasing magnitude of the liquor 
traffic, in spite of all efforts to check it, shall we 
not heed the Lord’s admonition, ‘‘ Consider your 
ways?” 

I shall take it for granted that we as Christians 
desire the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and only 
call attention to that assertion with which we are 
so often confronted—‘‘ The time is not come,’ 
‘* The people are not yet educated up to it.” 

For a halt century or more men have seen its evil 
effects, and the past twenty years have witnessed 
an alarming increase in its terrible devastations, al 
under the protection of our law. 

Why this fearfully slow education? I wish to 
ask if each one who is ‘‘ educated upto it,’’ is 
taking that course which shall most rapidly and 
effectually educate others to look upon the traffic 
as ‘evil and only evil ’’ and not to be tolerated or 
legalized for any price. 

Recently I heard a young business man reply to 
a person who was presenting some Scriptural rea- 
sons for not licensing evil, that he did not profess 
to know what the Bible said about it, but there 
were men who knew as much of the Bible as some 
others, and they voted that way. 

That young man believed in licensing saloons ; 
he had been ‘‘ educated” to that belief by Chris- 
tians who would scarcely like their influence re- 
corded on that side; but I ask in all candor are 
not those who are ‘‘ educated up to it,” yet vote 
to license saloons under certain circumstances, thus 
casting their influence in the wrong direction ? 
How long will it take ‘‘ under the circumstances ’” 
to ** educate the people ap to it ?”’ 

The fact that earnest Christian men vote to 
legalize saloons ‘‘ under the circumstances,”’ is 
having a demoralizing effect upon the mind of our 
youth, causing them to look with a degree of al- 
lowance, not only on saloons, but other evils; nor 
are they to blame for it, never having been in- 
structed as to the necessity of making principle 
superior to party; but will not God require it at 
our hand? 

Brothers, let us in all things show ourselves an 
example, standing for the truth, our faces set 
against all compromise with sin. 

G. D. Barty, M. D. 
Spiceland, Ind., Third mo. 24th, 1887. 


Gop is the fountain from which all the streams 
of goodness flow—the centre from which all the 
rays of blessedness diverge. All our actions are 
only good, as they have a reference to him: the 
streams must revert back to their fountain, the rays. 
must converge again to their centre. 
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From The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Ada Leigh’s Work in Paris—A Home for Amer- 
ican and English Young Men. 


Miss Ada Leigh, the honorary President of the 
American and British Mission Homes and Chris- 
tian Association in Paris, delivered an address in 
the Church of the Saviour, thirty-eighth and 
Chestnut Streets, on the work of the several institu- 
tions for English speaking people which were 
founded in Paris through her instrumentality. The 
Rev. Robert C. Matlack, D.D., presided, and in- 
troduced Miss Leigh as a lady who had been well 
known in Paris for over fifteen years by the best 
people from America. 

The first institution founded was the Mission 
Home for Women, now located at 77 Avenue 
Wagram, and which has already, in the fourteen 
years of its existence, cared for more than 5000 
young women. 

The English Orphanage, 35 Boulevard Bineau, 
was first established in very crowded quarters, but 
now occupies the fine building formerly the country 
residence of M. Galignani, the proprietor of 
Galignani’s Messenger, who gave it to Miss Leigh 
for the purpose, and besides, during his life, con- 
tributed $1500 a year towards its support, and at 
his death left a provision for the continued pay- 
ment of thatsum. A new wing for school pur- 
poses was added by the Baroness Alphonse de 
Rothschild, in memory of her mother. Nearly 
200 children are cared for at the orphanage. Miss 
Leigh considered it a remarkable fact that a Roman 
Catholic and a Jewess should thus have combined 
to firmly establish an institution administered by 
Protestants. 

A Young Woman’s Christian Association and 
Home has been established at 26 Faubourg St. 
Honoré, which has been found to be of the greatest 
benefit to milliners’ apprentices, whose wages were 
not enough to support them honorably while learn- 
ing the trade. The Governesses’ and Artists’ 
Association has rooms at 8 Rue Bastiat, wherea 
nominal fee gives valuable privileges, such as the 
use of a library and cheep food. Christ Church 
is at 49 Boulevard Bineau, and to its erection M. 
Galignani was also the largest contributor. The 
enterprise which caused Miss Leigh to cross the 
Atlantic was the British and American Young 
Men’s Home, which was opened in December, 
1883, but which is now without a building in which 
to carry on its work, and Paris is, Miss Leigh says, 
thus left entirely without any English institution in 
which a poor man may secure a bed. During the 
second year of its existence 300 young men availed 
themselves of the privileges of the Home; 8890 
English-speaking men visited its temperance rest- 
aurant for food, while 300 services and Bible read- 
ings were held in the hall and reading-room. 

Miss Leigh said : 

‘* Just as this, the only work of the kind in Paris, 
was on the eve of being broken up, in the hour of 
our perplexity an American lady conceded us a 
beautiful property, situated almost in the centre of 


Paris, and possessing very exceptional advantages, 
to perpetuate this branch of our work, if the land 
were purchased. 

‘*The land consists of about 500 square yards, 
which will enable us to add a gymnasium, hall, 
also a temperance restaurant, to perfect the gift of 
the house, which is singularly adapted for oy 
purpose. 

‘‘ The cost of the land and legal expenses of 
transfer to our association, which will hold this 
property in trust for the purpose for which itis 
purchased, amount to $60,000. 

‘¢ The main object is not to make the Home the 
permanent resting place of a few young men, but, 
by meeting the foreign trains which arrive at the 
Gare St. Lazare, which is close to the Home, to be 
the frst friend of English and American young 
men as they enter Paris, and, by offering thema 
temporary home at a reasonable price, to place 
them at once under Christian influences. 

‘¢There will be an Employment Bureau con. 
nected with the Home, and every effort will be 
made to watch over the interests of the young men 
for good as long as they continue in Paris, and to 
guide them, should they leavesfor other Continental 
cities. It is intended that the Home shall be self. 
supporting.” 

All the other charities mentioned have bee 
supported by English people and residents of Paris, 
This one Miss Leigh wishes to make entirely an 
American gift. She has already secured about 
$17,000 in America. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


A TEMPERANCE CONVENTION IN LONDON.—The 
British Friend for 34 month contains a full report 
of a largely attended Convention in Exeter Hall, 
2d mo. 15 and 16. Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P., 
presided, and addressed the meeting at some length. 
A Memorial to Lord Salisbury was adopted, urging 
the importance of legislation ‘‘ to grant the inhabi- 
tants of districts a social franchise by which they 
would be enabled to deliver themselves, if 9 
minded,” from the evils connected with the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The following resolution sels 
forth the same judgment of the Convention: 

“Dr. Lees (Leeds) moved—That this vat 
convention, mainly consisting of representatives 
from temperance organizations in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, to prevent misapprehension of its 
aims, sanctions and reiterates the seventh principle 
of the original declaration of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, namely, that, ‘rising above class, secta: 
rian, or party considerations, all good citizens 
should combine to procure an enactment’ prohibit 
ing the sale of intoxicating beverages, as affording 
most efficient aid in removing the appalling evil 
of intemperance ;’ and in view of the fact that the 
liquor traffic is the great obstacle in the path 0 
civilized life and the ends of government, als 
upon every patriotic citizen to rise above all sect 
rian and party interests and opinions for the pu 
pose of securing its total and immediate suppressid. 
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And this convention regards Local Option, through 
the direct veto, as an efficient and necessary means 
to that end.’’ 

Axel Grestafson supported the resolution, advo- 
cating voting only for those who will absolutely 
prohibit the drink traffic. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


His DUSKY IMPERIAL HIGHNEsS, the Emperor of 
Morocco, has turned Prohibitionist, and he does 
not have to wait for a constitutional amendment or 
anything of that sort to put his views on the sub- 
ject into execution. He simply forbids his subjects 
to sell or buy intoxicating liquors of any kind. The 
resuit of this order may be watched with a good 
deal of interest, for, if there is any place where 
sumptuary laws can be enforced, it is in a land 
under despotic rule. Morocco has ill-defined boun- 
daries, but is said to be about five-times as big as 
Pennsylvania. Its population is unknown, but is 
probably less than three millions, two thirds Moors. 


There are very few Christians in the country.— 
Philada. Ledger. 


THE saloon-keeper in Maine is likely to travel a 
thorny path under the new feature of the Prohibi- 
tion law there. He cannot sell liquor without a 
United States license, and under the new State law, 
the possession of a United States license is all the evi- 
dence required to convict him of being a rumseller. 
The books of the internal revenue officers are open 
to public inspection, and the moment the saloon- 
keeper takes out a United States license he pleads 
guilty of breaking the State law.—Dassy Paper. 
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SCHOOL. 


DEAN SHARPLESS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF HAVER- 
roRD COLLEGE. The managers of Haverford Col- 
lege have elected Professor Sharpless, Dean of the 
Faculty, President of the Institution, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Thomas Chase 
and the death of Pliny Earle Chase. Prof. Sharp- 
less was graduated from the Westtown Boarding 
School in 1867, and for four years afterwards taught 
inthe school. Subsequently he took his degree in 
the Scientific School of Harvard University, and in 
1875 succeeded the late Prot. Samuel Gummere in 
the Chair of Mathematics at Haverford College. 
In 1883, the University of Pennsylvania conferred 


upon Prof. Sharpless the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. 


Dr. ANANDABAI JOSHEE, the distinguished Hin- 
doo graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania (Class of 1886), died at Poona, In- 
dia, February 25, of phthisis, developed on the 
Voyage home. She had been appointed resident 
physician in the Albert Edward Hospital at Khola- 


pur, and was on her way to her post.—Datly 
Paper. 


Curistraniry 1n CoLLEGE.—Christianity is God’s 
method of renovating and improving character. 
character it would form is the only perfect 
laracter for man; and the influences connected 
with it, as the word and Spirit of God, are the 
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only influences that will lead him to form such a 
character. That Christianity will form such a 
character, must form it if fully received, is its 
glory, and an absolute proof of its truth. If, there- 
fore, the college is to be responsible for character 
at all, and isnot bewildered, it must avail itself of 
this as a means of forming it. But here, too, the 
rule holds that character is from character. No 
formal arrangement without Christian men, no 
having, or saying of prayers, will avail anything 
without men who pray. Christianity is not a mere 
set of dogmas. It is Christ revealed in His perfect 
character. He is the head of the race. He is not 
only the light of the world as a perfect teacher in 
all that relates to character and ultimate destiny, 
but also a perfect example. He isthe man. In 
His religion is the hope of the world. The great- 
est boon that can come to any one is to be brought 
into personal relation to this, and sympathize with 
Him by voluntary commitment, and by having a 
character like His. Herein is the difference between 
the place of Christianity in a theological seminary 
and a college. In a college it should be so handled 
as to bear upon character without sectarianism. 
This can and ought to be done. Christiantty ts the 
greatest civilizing, moulding, uplifting power on 
this globe, and it is a sad defect in any institution of 
high learning if it does not bring those under its 
care into the closest possible relation to tt, so far 
as it is sucha power. Through it the students are to 
be trained in moral and spiritual gymnastics. Why 
not? We here reach the broadest and most phi- 
losophical conception of education. 


THE WHOLE MAN. 


‘¢Tt includes the whole man. If a man is to be 
educated physically and intelligently because he 
has a ‘physical and intelligent nature, why should 
he not be educated and trained morally and spirit- 
ually because he has a moral and spiritual nature ? 
I see no reason why there should not be in a col- 
lege, and enter into the very conception of it, those 
who engage in the higher gymnastics. If men are 
to be trained to be strong in muscle, why not be 
strong in the Lord? If to wrestle with each other, 
why not with wickedness? If to carry on mimic 
fights and boxing, why not fight the good fight of 
faith? If to gain the crown of victory in contests 
with each other, why not ‘an incorrupitible crown?’ 
It to run races in the gymnasium and on the cam- 
pus, why not to run the race that is set before them 
in which they are ‘compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses?’ Why, in short, if they are 
to be trained in bodily exercise that ‘ profiteth 
little, should they not be trained in Godliness that 
is profitable unto all things?’ ’’—Mark Hopkins. 


THIRTEEN States have representatives at Earlham 
College, viz: Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, California, while two of 
the lady students are from the Modoc and Peora 
tribes of Indians in Indian Territory. Also, Prof. 
Joseph A. Arbeely and two of his sons from Da- 

| mascus, Syria. 
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J. S. Carr has presented $10,000 to Trinity 
College (Meth.), North Carolina, to start an en- 
dowmeut fund for that successful institution of 
learning. It is situated about fifteen miles south 
of Friends’ School, New Garden. 

Tue son of the Premier of Japan is arranging 
with publishers for text-books in English for use 
in the schools of Japan, and it has been com- 
manded that the English language shall be taught 
in every school of the Empire. To what wondrous 
possibilities with regard to the spread of Christi- 
anity does this fact point ! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 14, 1887. 








HAVERFORD COLLEGE may be congratulated upon 
having, on the occasion of such serious losses as 
those produced by the decease of Pliny E. Chase 
and the withdrawal of Thomas Chase, a member 
of its Faculty capable of so well filling its presi- 
dency as Professor Isaac Sharpless. His efficient 
services as Dean for several years, as well as his 
eminent scientific ability, general culture and char- 
acter, make -his appointment to the highest office 
in the College one which, we believe, will meet 
with universal approval. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING will soon hold 
its session ; the earliest in the year of our annual 
assemblies. Would [that its association with the 
other and younger bodies was of a closer, more truly 
fraternal character! In anticipation of this meet- 
ing, we are reminded of the recent abnormal atti- 
tude of Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, with 
the approval of many, though far from all, of the 
members of the body at large, towards missionary 
work. Ourconcern on this subject isso fully expressed 
in an address which we have been allowed to read, 
written by one of our members, that we give place 
to an extract therefrom, instead of farther remarks 
of our own: 


‘* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has recently 
learned that in Japan and Mexico there are evi- 
dences of much openness and even a desire for in- 
formation regarding the truth as held by Friends, 
it being commended by its simplicity in doctrine 
and practice, as especially suited to those peoples. 
In the latter country, it is a fact of the most ap- 
pealing character, that on behalf of a small com- 
munity, one of their number walked six hundred 
miles to present a request, that some one might be 
sent to instruct his people, in the truths of the 
Gospel, as held by Friends. With any true appre- 


ciation of the work of the Gospel and the human 
instrumentalities by which it is to be promulgated, 
can we doubt that by the presentation of this ap. 
peal, Christ Himself, in the cause of the spiritually 
hungry and neglected, has drawn near to us? Can 
we withhold the help of our sympathy? Such an 
occasion must be of great importance to us, as the 
result of its consideration can scarcely leave ug 
quite the same as it found us. We must either ac. 
cept or reject the opportunity. We must either 
share in the power and blessing which is found in 
hearty service, to which the Master calls us, or be 
farther confirmed in that tendency to a spirit of 
selfish indifference to the spiritual condition of the 
world around us, so opposed to the broad sympa- 
thies of the Gospel, and dwarfing to the spiritual 
life. 


‘* But for ourselves, we would offer to the Lord 
of the harvest, only that which is as nearly perfect 
as possible, and free from the least trace of creaturely 
activity. We can encourage only that which is 
done in a way illustrating in their purest action the 
principles we profess. And so we are waiting, as 
we have these many years, for conditions in our 
selves and around us, especially favorable to effect- 
ive service ; waiting while our strength declines and 
our love grows cool, for want of that exercise 
which is one of the first essentials of health; 
waiting, though it be in sincere and reverent atti- 
tude, for the hope of Israel, when behold! He is 
with us, desiring to bless and vivify us with the 
secret and power of the Gospel. He is with us, 
but we have known Him not in the way of His 
coming ! : ‘ , po» Lae 

‘¢ There may be a form of church life, as to the 
restraints and constraints of the Holy Spirit, which, 
while blessing those who are faithful to what it im- 
poses in the way of restraint, yet fails largely in 
the blessings it should bring to others, because of 
its not manifesting that which should spring from 
an equally faithful response to the constraints of 
Gospel love. 

‘< It has been well said that ‘ righteousness with- 
out love is not Christianity.” Does not this mean 
that one may be in possession of the purest ortho- 
doxy, and have in large measure the spiritual 
training which results from the observance of the tes 
timonies of the truth, and yet, resting therein, may 
fail fully to know for ourselves, and fail as a church 
to promote in the world around us, that which isthe 
ultimate object and crowning glory of the Gospel, 
a realization of the purposes of Divine love, and 
that filial confidence toward God, which can alone 
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spring from an individual sense of sonship, in and 
through Christ Jesus our Lord? While this blessed 
experience can assuredly have no other foundation 
than the work of the Spirit in conviction for sin, 
and the development of a spiritual life in conformity 
with the Divine requirement, yet the progress of 
the work in the ‘ sweet building of His life’ which 
(jsdone only in love’ as Isaac Penington says, is cer- 
tainly promoted by participation in Gospel work 
for the spiritually hungry, under the constrainings of 
the love of Christ. Nothing else so fully tends, by 
contrast, to quicken our sense of the privileges and 
responsibilities attending the possession of the Gos- 
pel talent, and this only can develop that tender- 
ness which should ever characterize the church as 
the representative of the Divine compassion, and 
is the added quality alone capable of correcting the 
tendency to narrow judgments and selfish standards 
of spiritual life. 

“¢That they might know Thee the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.’ In 
this prayer of our Saviour is revealed not only the 
nature of eternal life, but also the great purpose 
for which He entered upon His mission of redeem- 
ing love: and only in proportion as the Church is 
in harmony with this revelation of the mind of 


Christ, can it expect success in its work. 
be a living witness to the eternal truth of God, 
which means not only the Righteousness, but also 
the Love of Him who would be known to all as a 


It must 


compassionate Heavenly Father. For the failure 
to do this, the most perfect orthodoxy, with the 
maintenance of all the testimonies of our section 
of the Church, will not compensate. 

“In view of the decline of our light as a branch 
of the Church, is there not deep instruction for us 
inthat declaration of prophecy, which, while true 
in the lower forms of its application, is most true 
inits reference to spiritual needs, while also dis- 
closing both an important duty of the Church and 
the secret of Gospel power for all time: ‘If thou 
draw out thy soul to the hungry, and if thou satisfy 
the afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise in ob- 
scurity, and thy darkness be as the noonday.’” 
hn 

DIED. 


UNDERHILL.—At New York, Third month 12, 
Sarah F, Underhill, in the 89th year of her age. 

She was a consistent believer in the principles of 
the Christian Religion as professed by Friends, and 
during her long life as a member of that Society en- 
deavored to illustrate her faith by her practice. She 
was the Clerk of New York Monthly Meeting for a 
tumber of years, and an active member of several 
thatitable associations, The New York Colored Or- 


phan Asylum, established in 1837, claimed her as one 
of its first managers, and she was continued in office 
over fifty years. Her interest in its affairs and her 
sympathy for its inmates were unabated to the last, 
and she attended the regular Monthly Meeting of that 
Association a few weeks before her death, 

During her last illness her faith found utterance in 
expresions of trust and confidence in the precious 
atoning blood of Christ her Saviour, and when the 
evening came she fell asleep in Jesus, 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At her residence, near Ma- 
rion, Ind., Huldah, wife of Eli Hollingsworth ; a mem- 
ber and elder of Mississinena Monthly Meeting, died 
Third mo, 2d, 1887, aged 60 years. 

For many years she lived an exemplary Christian 
life. She was a kind, affectionate wife, and loving 
mother. Those who loved her most were those who knew 
her best. Through a lingering illness of near eleven 
weeks, often suffering severely, she was enabled, by 
divine grace, to endure cheerfully, with remarkable 
Christian fortitude and resignation. Being conscious 
that it was her last sickness, she often spoke loving 
words to each of her family, saying she could not stay 
longer with them, and was very desirous they should 
prepare to meet her in heaven. 

THOMPSON.—At her residence, near Muscatine, 
Iowa, on the morning of the 22d of Third mo., 1887, 
Lydia Thompson, widow of Olney Thompson, aged 
82 years; a member and elder of Muscatine Monthly 
Meeting. 

This aged pilgrim bore a weight of suffering for 
many years, as only the Christian can. She longed 
to depart and be with Jesus, and we doubt not is now 
enjoying the presence of her Saviour, 

DEVOLL.—To the notice already inserted of the 
death of William DeVoll we add: 

He had long been an earnest laborer in the Master’s 
vineyard, After returning from his first visit with a 
minute, to Butternuts Quarterly Meeting, he was 
soon taken with an affection of the brain which greatly 
impaired his powers of utterance, but he often re- 
sponded with a radiant smile, to assurances of his 
readiness for the coming of the Lord to receive him 
to Himself. Once he succeeded in saying, “I am 
saved.” His wife and six children are happy Chris- 
tians and rejoice in the assurance that their great loss 
is his eternal gain, 

BROWN.—Atter a short illness, at her residence in 
Peekskill, Third month fourth, Lydia Brown, widow 
of the late James Brown, aged 88 years. 

She was a consistent Christian, faithful and exem- 
plary in all the relations of life. 


a 


THEINTERNATIONALLESSON. 





SECOND QUARTER. 
Lgsson Iv. Fourth month 24th, 1887, 
JOSEPM AND HIS FATHER. 


Gotpen Text.—Honor thy father and thy mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise, Eph. vi. 2. 


Joseph having made himself known to his 
brethren and assured! them of his forgiveness sent 
them home laden with the good things of Egypt to 
bring his father to him, as well as their own wives 
and families. This behavior to his brothers appears 
peculiarly beautiful. Of most of them he could 
have had none but painful recollections. ‘Their 
conduct when he knew them last had been such as 
to alienate even the friendly tribes who sought 


Gen. xlvii. 1—12, 
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their alliance in Canaan ; what, he might reason- 
ably have argued, would be likely to be its effect 
on a cultured people like the Egyptians, who des- 
pised and hated shepherds such as they were and 
would naturally dislike them also as foreigners and 
intruders? Could Joseph risk his popularity by 
publicly claiming relationship with them? Was 
it not enough that he should refrain from punishing 
them for past misdeeds and should give them food 
to keep them alive during the famine? It is well 
to bear these consicerations in mind that we may 
the better appreciate the nobility of his conduct 
towards them. He invited not only his father, 
but the whole family to come to him in Egypt. He 
acknowledged them to Pharaoh and obtained his 
consent to his proceedings. Jacob being convinced 
by the wagons which Joseph had sent to convey 
him, at once set out for Egypt. At Beersheba, the 
first stage in the long journey, he was reassured by 
a vision in which God told him to go down without 
tear into Egypt and He wouid go with him and 
would there make of him a great nation. Jacob’s 
descendants who accompanied him numbered 66. 
These, with Jacob himself, and Joseph and his two 
sons, make up the total7o of ch. xlvi. 27. When 


they reached the border province, Goshen, Joseph 
went out in his regal chariot to meet them, thus 
honoring his father to the utmost in the presence 
of the Egyptians. 


1. Then Joseph came and told Pharaoh. Joseph's 
true filial love and reverence is illustrated by the 
course he took. He was not ashamed of his plain 


shepherd father, nor of his brothers ; neither would 
he do anything without Pharaoh’s knowledge and 
consent. Jn the land of Goshen. The land of 
Goshen was probably situated between the Tanitic 
Nile (the most southerly outlet of the Nile) and 
Heliopolis. This province was watered by an 
ancient canal and is still one of the most fertile 
parts of Egypt. At the same time being chiefly 
devoted to pasturage it was but thinly peopled, and 
was on that account also better adapted than any 
other part of the land for Joseph’s purpose. It was 
near his own residence at Heliopolis too. 

2. And presented them unto Pharaoh. By this 
public reception he insured their future security. 

3- What is your occupation? Joseph had pre- 
pared them for this question—its answer whilst 
cutting them off from any vain hopes of political 
greatness in Egypt would, he hoped, secure them a 
rich fertile allotment as far removed as possible from 
the contamination of the surrounding idolatry. 

4. For to sojourn in the land we are come. They 
did not propose to make Egypt their abiding home, 
nor in any sense to give up their separate existence as 
a tribe. Wow therefore we pray thee let thy ser- 
vants dwell in the land of Goshen. Joseph’s wish 
was already well known to them (ch. xlv. 10 and 
xlvi. 34) and doubtless coincided with their own, 
as soon as they had seen the fruitful land of Goshen. 

6. The land of Egypt is before thee; that is 
‘*take thy choice, choose whatever seems best for 
thy purpose.” Jn the land of Goshen let them dwell. 
Since thou hast selected Goshen, take that. And 
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if thou knowest any men of activity among them, 
R. V. ‘Any able men.” Seeing that the men had 
confessed themselves shepherds this was the utmost 
that lay in Pharaoh’s power for them. It was well 
and wisely done. They had a good land, an ox. 
cupation to which they were accustomed, free op. 
portunity to follow their own customs and worship, 
they were near to Joseph, and yet secluded from 
the demoralizing influences of their heathen sur. 
roundings. 

7. And Joseph brought in Jacob his father. The 
introduction of his brothers was probably chiefly 
for political reasons ; that of his father arose purely 
from love and a wish to show him every honor, 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh. ‘‘ Pharaoh probably 
bowed before Jacob as a saintly personage, and re- 
ceived a formal benediction.”—//cott. ‘* When 
Abraham went down to Egypt, unsent of the Lord, 
he brought trouble on Pharaoh and all his house, 
But when Jacob, guided and instructed by the 
Lord, goes down into Egypt, he carries blessi 
with him. So, when we are in the line of duty, in 
the path that God marks out for us, we are sure to 
carry blessings wherever we go.’’— Gibson. 

8. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art 
thou ? It seems probable that the Egyptians, owing 
partly to their low-lying country, partly to their 
artificial modes of life, did not live much beyond 
the present ordinary limit of life. Hence Pharaoh's 
surprise at Jacob’s evident extreme age expressed 
itself very naturally in this question. 

9. The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a 
hundred and thirty years. Cf. Heb. xl. 9, 13 
Abraham and his descendants were especially 
taught by the uncertain tenure of their earthly 
home -the lesson that they were to be always 
‘seeking a better country—that is, a heavenly.” 
In this sense, they spoke of life as a pilgrimage. 
Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been. Contrast this with Jacob’s other description 
of his life (ch, xlviii. 15, 16.) In this he sees the 
evil, all of it almost, the natural fruit of his own 
sins ; in the second he sees the Lord tenderly caring 
for him and blessing him through it all. Most lives 
have these two sides. And have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers. Se 
Gen. v. 5; xi. 10; xxv. 7, 8; xxxv. 28. “ The 
longest life is short compared with eternity, and with 
men’s hopes, expectations, wishes and schemes.” 
(Job xiv. 1.) 

11. Jn the best of the land, in the land of Rameses. 
Either this is another name for the land of Goshen, 
or it is the name of one district, perhaps called 9 
at a later date from its chief city. Cf. Ex. i. 11. 

12 And Joseph nourished his father and Wis 
brethren, &c. That this was done at Joseph's own 
expense is not to be doubted when we consider the 
uprightness of all his dealings. Pharaoh’s gift was 
the permission to settle in Goshen. Joseph’s was 
the food for the whole of his tather’s large hous- 
hold. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. In prosperity Joseph was as faithful to Goda 

he had been in adversity. After nine years speat 
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in the splendor of a court, surrounded by the idola- 
tries of Egypt, we find him still faithful to his own 
ople and to his father’s God. 

2, Jacob was convinced when he saw the wagons 
from Egypt. So God gives us visible facts to rest 
our faith in the unseen things upon. We have 
visible facts in the change wrought in souls saved 
by Christ, as well as in the science and history of 
nations to convince us of the truth of Christianity. 

3. Joseph’s behavior to his father is that prompted 
by real love and tender reverence. It is a true 
fulfilment of the commandment which God gave 
the children of Israel more than 200 years later. 


From the (Philadelphia) Medical News. 


QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALS. 


Medicine has no quarrel with theology. The 
physician and the religious teacher have their re- 
spective spheres, and neither conflicts with the 
other. Once, indeed, their functions were united, 
and he who cared for the soul also had charge of 
the body ; but the separation of the offices has been 
anecessary result of the progress of knowledge. 
While each has his respective duties, they can often 
be mutually helpful, and any alienation between 
them is to be deprecated. Yet how often is occa- 
sion given for such antagonism, by clerical endorse- 
ment of quacks and of quackery! It is right, how- 
ever, that we should here say that many years’ ob- 
servation has led us to believe that it is much rarer 
to find a Roman’ Catholic priest supporting ir- 
reguiar systems of medicine, or recommending 
nostrums, than it is to find a Protestant clergyman 
doing so. We believe this statement will be con- 
firmed by others; no matter how it may be ex- 
plained. . 

It is proper, too, that attention should be called 
to the readiness with which quack advertisements 
areadmitted into religious journals. We have before 
usa weekly publication of one of the most intelli- 
gent and strongest Protestant denominations, and 
in this journal, which is doubtless read by thou- 
sands throughout the United States, there are be- 
tween fifteen and twenty quack advertisements. 
Some of them are deceptively inserted with reading 
matter, as if part of it; thus ‘‘ almost miraculous” 
cures by a drug, which most physicians know to 
have very slight therapeutic power, precedes a news 
tem, and that item is followed by the advertise- 
ment of a ‘* syrup” for teething children which de- 
pends chiefly for its power upon opium, a remedy 
which should not be employed without a physician’s 
advice ; it is stated that this medicine ‘softens the 
gums,” an assertion which any man of sufficient in- 
telligence to conduct a religious journal ought to 
know is a lie. 


Then follows a statement in regard to a remedy 
for consumption, ‘* thousands of hopeless cases have 
permanently cured,’’ and this every intelligent 
man and woman in the land knows is false, yet 
there are hundreds of the poor victims of the dis- 
tae, who are thus tempted into spending their last 


dollar to secure such a sovereign remedy. Then 
there is another preparation, a small particle of 
which is placed in each nostril, which, among other 
marvellous results, cures ‘‘hay-fever.’”” We find, 
too, that some one advertises a certain cure for 
*‘ even the worst cases of epilepsy,” another who, 
to the disgrace of the clerical profession, or as a 
trick to catch the unwary, puts ‘‘ Reverend ” before 
his name, promises to cure any case of catarrh or 
bronchitis, ‘* no matter how desperate,’’ and then, 
as if to complete a triad of falsehoods, these two 
advertisements are followed by one in which ‘‘a 
positive and speedy cure” of goitre is promised. 
But we desist from the sickening review of this 
prostitution of the religious press to falsehood and 
fraud. No matter how earnestly and eloquently a 
journal may plead for honesty and truth, if its ad- 
vertising pages are occupied by such mischievous 
statements, its influence for good is sadly weakened. 


RURAL. 


Wronc Apvice.—A gardener informs us that he 
took the advice of a fruit journal to kill the green 
lice and black lice on his young fruit trees, by 
syringing them with Paris green or London purple, 
and he found that these poisons had very little effect, 
and he asks for a better remedy. Aphides or plant 
lice do not eat solid food as do leaf devouring in- 
sects, but thrusting their minute pumps through the 
outer bark, they suck the interior juices. The 
poison being on the outside, they do not imbibe it. 
Use soap suds or strong tobacco water, and spray 
them thoroughly. We have killed them by tens of 
thousands in a pear nursery by using the strong re- 
fuse soap-suds on washing-days, and bending the 
young trees over and immersing the infected parts 
into a good-sized vessel containg the soap-suds, and 
holding them there a few seconds. A day later, 
nothing was seen of the lice but their dead remains, 
and if the work was promptly done before they had 
given much check to the growth of the trees, but 
little harm was done. Beside, they are more easily 
destroyed when young.— Cultivator. 

ABouT BLACKBERRIES.—The fact that the black- 
berry grows in nearly all parts of this country and 
on all soils is sufficient proof that our climate and 
soil are adapted to it. Although it flourishes nearly 
everywhere without cultivation and care of any 
kind, it is well known that many who have at- 
tempted to raise it have failed. Patches have been 
planted and cultivated throughly for years and al- 
most no fruit obtained. These same patches, after 
having been abandoned and allowed to come into 
grass and weeds, have produced abundantly with 
scarcely ever a failure. I have known people to 
find superior wild varieties and remove them to the 
garden to improve them by cultivation. In nearly 
every case this has resulted in disappointment. 

The Lawton, as is well known, is an excellent 
variety, bnt easily winter killed. Yet within a mile 
of where I am writing, this variety bore last season 
while the Snyder was almost and the Taylor entirely, 
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killed, on my place. I have in mind two cases 
where wonderful success was had with the Lawton. 
One was on light sandy soil near Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the other on heavy loam in an adjoining county. 
In the last case the owner had a few rows on one 
side of his garden. He had on the same place 
a large amount of shrubberry as well as trees 
and small fruits. ‘These were trimmed every 
spring and the brush placed between,the rows of 
Lawtons. Sometimes this brush would be two or 
three feet deep, but it settled greatly during the 
season. Aside from this mulching with brush, and 
the annual pruning, the patch received no care, 
nor was it needed. Such berries and such quanti- 
ties of them I have rarely seen elsewhere. 

In the other case the patch received a heavy 
coating of chips and rubbish from the wood-yard 
every spring. The few weeds that came up were 
cut off with the hoe. All superfluous suckers were 
served in the same way. No other care except an 
annual pruning was given. In quite a number of 
years—eight I think—there was not a single failure. 


I have known many similar cases, and being 
greatly interested in this fruit, I have taken consider- 
able trouble to ascertain, if possible, the causes of 
success and failure. My opinion is that deep culti- 
vation between the rows is the principal cause of 
failure. It breaks the surface roots and leaves the 
bare ground exposed during the winter. If the 
blackberry be left to grow in its own way most of 
its roots will be near the surface, and they extend 
for a long distance. To cut or break them deprives 
the plant of just so much of its income. A large 
amount of sap is dried out of the plants all winter, 
and this is supplied by the roots. A root in frozen 
ground, however, can supply no sap, and for this 
reason, we should endeavor to prevent the frost 
from extending to a great depth in the soil. It is 
well known that in fence corners and other places 
where there is a growth of grass or weeds, the frost 
never goes to a great depth. These are the places 
where the blackberry is rarely winter killed. A little 
litter scattered on the ground helps to prevent its 
freezing. If oats were sown among blackberries 
early in the fall, they would make sufficient growth 
to help in sheltering the surface. I believe, too, 
that there is a decided advantage in trimming in 
the fall and leaving the brush on the ground. That 
which is cut off will make no demands on the roots 
during the winter, and it will help a little, at least, 
in sheltering them and holding the snow. We tie 
up rose bushes in straw, in the fall, not to keep 
them warm, but to prevent the wind from drying 
out their sap. If this drying surface could be di- 
minished, as by fall pruning, would it not help so 
much? 

Digging out sucker plants from between the rows 
is an injury. The-best way is never to let them 
grow ; the next best way is to cut them off without 
injuring the roots. If plants be needed for a new 
plantation, it is better to grow them from root 
cuttings. 

Many object to the blackberry in the garden be- 
cause it spreads. A very practical and observing 


old gentleman told me that if a ditch a foot deep_ 
no matter how narrow—be made around the patch 
the roots will never cross it. I suppose if the ditch 
were dug, and a wide board set on edge and th 
earth put back, it would answer the same Purpose 
for a long time. 

As the blackberry is among the most wholesome 
of fruits, is such a general favorite, and may be 
used in so many ways, a good supply is a real ad. 
vantage to any family. Nearly all varieties bear 
well and are reasonably healthy, but with ordinary 
care, or what many call good care, they are apt to 
get weather killed occasionally.—4Z, Crawford, in 
Purdy's Small Fruit Instructor. 

PeacH CuLTURE.—J. M. White, in his report 
on peach orchards to the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, says that in visiting various peach growers 
in Morris and Hunterdon counties, he has found 
that those who cultivate the most thoroughly and 
fertilize judiciously, realize the greatest profits, 
The healthiest and longest lived orchards are those 
which have been fertilized with potash and phos. 
phoric acid. Among other orchards, he describes 
that of J.S Quinby, of Chester, who has 4,000 
trees in bearing, six to ten years old. He applies 500 
Ibs. of bone to the acre, and as much ashes as he 
can secure. The fruit is abundant and of good 
quality. If disease appears, every affected tree is 
removed and destroyed at once ; and no instrument 
on a diseased tree is used on a healthy one until 
thoroughly cleansed. S. H. Wartman cultivates 
his 7,000 bearing trees twice in a season. The past 
season he had 3,600 baskets of peaches. Dr. H. 
Race, of Pittstown, gajhered 5 100 baskets of peaches 
from 3,000 trees. He used superphosphate and 
potash. J. L. Nixon, of Quakertown, sold 9,000 
baskets from his 12,000 trees the past season, for 
$9,045 ; he cultivates well, and applies barn ma- 
nure and wood ashes. On soils in other regions, 
potash and bone may give a different result. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





‘* Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 


A party of Northern tourists formed part of a 
large company gathered on the deck of an ex: 
cursion steamer that was moving slowly down the 
historic Potomac one beautiful evening in the sum- 
mer of 1881. A gentleman who has since gained 
a national reputation as an evangelist of song had 
been delighting the party with his happy render- 
ing of many familiar hymns, the last being the 
sweet petition so dear to every Christian heart, 
‘* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

‘The singer gave the first two verses with much 
feeling, and a peculiar emphasis upon the conclud- 
ing lines that thrilled every heart. A hush had 
fallen upon the listeners that was not broken for 
some seconds after the musical notes had died 
away. Then a gentleman made his way from the 
outskirts of the crowd to the side, of the singer, 
and accosted him with, ‘Beg your pardon, 
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stranger, but were you actively engaged in the late 
war?” 

«Yes, sir,” the man of song answered, cour- 
teously ; ‘I fought under General Grant.” 

« Well,” the first speaker continued, with some- 
thing like a sigh, ‘* I did my fighting on the other 
side, and think, indeed am quite sure, I was very 
near you one bright night eighteen years ago this 
very month. It was much such a night as this. 
If I am not mistaken, you were on guard duty. 
We of the South had sharp business on hand, and 
youwere one of the enemy. I crept near your 

of duty, my murderous weapon in my hand ; 
the shadow hid me. As you paced back and forth 
you were humming the tune of the hymn you have 
just sung. I raised my gun and aimed at your 
heart, and 1 had been selected by our commander 
for the work because I was a sure shot. Then out 
upon the night rang the words: 


Cover my defenceless head - 
With the shadow of thy wing. 


‘Your prayer was answered. I couldn’t shoot 
after that. And there was no attack made upon 
your camp that night. I felt sure when I heard 
you sing this evening, that you were the man whose 
life I was spared from takiny.’’ 


The singer grasped the hand of the Southerner 
and said with much emotion: ‘‘I remember the 
night very well, and distinctly the feeling of de- 
pression and loreliness with which I went forth to 
my duty. I knew my post was one of great danger, 
and I was more dejected than I remember to have 
been at any other time during the service. I paced 
my lonely beat, thinking of home and friends and 
all that life holds dear. Then the thought of 
God’s care for all that he has created came to me 
with peculiar force. If he so cared for the sparrow, 
howmuch more for man created in his own image; 
and I sang the prayer of my heart, and ceased to 
feel alone. How the prayer was answered I never 
knew until this evening. My Heavenly Father 
thought best to keep the knowledge from me for 
tighteen years. How much of his goodness to us 
ve shall be ignorant of until it is revealed by the 
light of eternity! ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ has 
been a favorite hymn ; now it will be inexpressibly 


The incident related in the above sketch is a 
true one, and was related to the writer by a lady 
who was one of the party on the steamer.—Zon. 
don Freeman. 


[It is not to be wondered at that he ‘‘ could not 


shoot after that.” But it does seem marvellous 
that one whose heart was tender enough so to sing 
ofand trust in Jesus, ‘lover of his soul,” could ever 
deliberately take the life of a fellow man, fighting 
“under Grant,” or any other commander.— Za. 
Friends’ Review.| 


A STONE in a building is not serviceable merely 
for its filling a vacancy, but being skilfully placed, 
it keeps others also in theirs. —Samue/ Fothergill. 


BAYARD TAYLOR ON KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS. 


In the first place animals have much more ca- 
pacity to understand human speech than is gen- 
erally supposed. Hindoos invariably talk to their 
elephants, and it is amazing how much the latter 
comprehend. The Arabs govern their camels with 
a few cries, and my associates in the African desert 
were almost amused whenever I addressed a re- 
mark to the big dromedary who was my property 
for two months; yet, at the end of that time, the 
beast evidently knew the meaning of a number of 
simple sentences. Some years ago, seeing the hip- 
popotamus in Barnum’s Museum looking very stolid 
and dejected, I spoke to him in English, but he 
he did not even move his eyes. Then I went to 
the opposite corner of the cage, and said in Arabic, 
‘*T know you, come here to me!” He instantly 
turned his head towards me ; I repeated the words, 
and thereupon he came to the corner where I was 
standing, pressed his huge, ungainly head against 
the bars of the cage, and looked in my face with a 
touching delight while I stroked his muzzle. I 
have two or three times found a lion who recog- 
nized the same language, and the expression of the 
eye, for an instant, seemed positively human. 


Few persons are aware of the great effect which 
quiet speech exercises upon the savage dog. A dis- 
tinguished English poet told me that he was once 
walking in the country with Canon Kingsley, when 
they passed a lodge where an immense and fierce 
mastiff, confined by a long chain, rushed out upon 
him. They were just beyond his reach, but the 
chain did not seem secure; the poet would have 
hurried past, but Kingsley, laying a hand upon his 
arm, said, ‘‘ Wait a moment and see me subdue 
him !’? Thereupon he walked up to the dog, who, 
erect upon his hind feet with open jaws and glaring 
eyes, was the embodiment of animal fury. Kingsley 
lifted his hand, and quietly said, ‘‘ You have made 
a mistake; you must go back to your kennel!” 
The dog sank down upon his fore feet, but still 
growled angrily ; the Canon repeated his word ina 
firm voice, advancing step by step, as the dog gave 
way. He continued speaking grave reproof, as to 
a human being, until he had forced the mastiff back 
into his kennel, where the latter silently, and per- 
haps remorsefully, lay down. 

The extent to which a horse also may be taught 
to understand speech, is not generally known. The 
simple fact that he likes to be talked to makes him 
attentive to the sounds, and I am convinced that in 
a great many cases he has an impression of the 
meaning. I have at present a horse who had 
served his country during the war, and came to me 
only after its close: His experience while on 
scouting service made him very suspicious of any gray 
object, as I soon discovered; he would shy at a 
fallen log in a thicket, a glimpse of a mossy rock, 
or a laborer’s coat left in afence corner. By stop- 
ping him whenever this happened, and telling him, 
in an assuring tone, that there was nothing to fear, 
he was very soon completely cured of the habit. 
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But he still lifts up his head, and would, if he 
could, cry, ‘‘ Ha! ha!”? when he hears the sound 
of the trumpet. 


The affection and fidelity of the horse have al- 
ways been admitted. My first acquaintance with 
these qualities was singular enough to be related. 
When a boy of fourteen, I was walking along a 
lonely country road with a companion of the same 
age, and came upon an old gray horse, standing in 
the middle of the track, over a man who was lying 
upon his back. We hastened up to give assistance, 
but presently saw that the man, instead of being 


injured, was simply drunk. He had tumbled off, . 


on his way home from the tavern, and a full bottle 
of whisky, jolted out of his pocket in falling, lay 
by his side. 

The fore feet of the horse were firmly planted 
on each side of his neck, and the hind feet on each 
side of his legs. This position seeming to us dan- 
gerous to the man, we took the animal by the 
bridle and attempted to draw him away ; but he re- 
sisted with all his strength, snorting, laying back 
his ears, and giving every other sign of anger. It 
was apparent that he had carefully planted himself 
so as completely to protect his master against any 
passing vehicle. We assisted the faithful creature 
in the only possible way, by pouring the whisky 
into the dust, and left him until help could be sum- 
moned. .His act indicated not only affection, in- 
volving a sense of duty, but also more than the 
one process of reasoning. 

My horse had a playful habit of snapping at my 
arm when he was harnessed for a drive. I always 
talk to a horse before starting, as a matter of com- 
mon politeness. Of course, I never flinched, and 
his teeth often grazed my sleeve as he struck them 
together. One day, more than a dozen years ago, 
he was in rather restless spirits and snapped a little 
too vigorously, catching my arm actually in. his 
jaws. Iscarcely felt the bite, but was very much 
surprised. ‘The horse, however, showed such un- 
mistakable signs of regret and distress that I simply 
said, ‘‘ Never do that again !’’ And he never did. 
From that moment he gave up the habit of years ; 
he laid back his ears, or feigned anger in other 
ways, but he never again made believe to bite. 
This, certainly, goes far beyond the temporary sor- 
row for an unintentional injury which may be re- 
ferred to an animal’s affection. What else is con- 
science than knowledge of wrong made permanent 
by amemory which forbids the repetition of the 
wrong ?—Herald of Peace. 


It WOULD be absurd for a noble mastiff to stand 
up among little playful, peaceful dogs growling and 
showing his teeth. It is equally so for America to 
fortify her coasts against any power except Great 
Britain. Great Britain has too much commerce 
and ‘* too much Canada,” if not too much love, to 
want to fight us. Ocr unarmed peaceableness is 
our best defence. It is one of the sublimest facts 
of history.— American Advocate of Peace. 
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GOUGH’S LITTLE HERO. 


A marked trait in the character of the late John 
B. Gough was his love for children. In reply to g 
request for his autograph, at one time, for a littl 
girl, the distinguished orator wrote: ‘TI cheerfully 
comply with your request for your daughter, I love 
children and am always glad to gratify them, andam 
more pleased with the affection of a child than a 
the applause of thousands.’’ This from a man who 
has stood before the most brilliant audiences of 
Europe and America! The following story he re. 


lates in one of his lectures : 

The orator went one day with a friend away up 
to a small garret room. 
A feeble voice said, ‘‘ Come in,’’ and they went 


in. 

There was no light, but as soon]as their eyes 
were dilated to the gloom, they saw, lying ona 
heap of chips and shavings, a boy about ten years 
of age, pale, but with a singularly sweet face. 

They asked the boy, ‘‘ What are you doing 
there ?” 

‘¢Hush! hush! Iam hiding.” 

‘‘ Hiding ? What for?” 

The child showed his white delicate arms, covered 
with bruises and swollen. 

‘¢ Who was it beat you like that ?’’ 

*¢ Hush! don’t tell him ; my father did it.” 

“¢ What for ?”’ 

‘¢ Poor father got drunk, and beat me because I 
wouldn’t steal.’’ 

‘¢ Did you ever steal ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, was a thief once.” 

‘¢ Then why don’t you steal now?” 

‘¢ Because I went to the ragged school, and they 
taught me, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ and told me 
about God in heaven. I will not steal, sir, if my 
father kill me.” 

Mr. Gough’s friend said, ‘‘ I don’t know what to 
do with you. Here is a shilling. I will see what 
I can do for you.” 

The boy looked at it a moment, and then said, 
‘¢ But, please, sir, wouldn’t you like to hear my 
little hymn ?”’ 

They thought it strange that, lying there without 
food, without fire, bruised and beaten, he could 
sing ahymn. Howcould he sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land? But they said, ‘Yes, we will 
hear you.” 

And then, in a sweet, low voice, the child sang: 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 

Pity my infirmity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 


Fain would I to thee be brought, 
Gentle Lord, forbid it not: 

In the kingdom of Thy grace, 
Give a little child a place. 


‘¢ That’s my little hymn, good-by!’’ ; 

The gentleman went again in the morning, 
mounted the stairs, knocked at the door—no al- 
swer ; opened it, and went in. 

The shilling lay on the floor, and there, too, lay 
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the boy, with a brave smile on his face, as if to 
make the best of it ; and so he had—for he was dead. 

In the night he had gone home.—Congrega- 
tionalist, 


A USEFUL CHARITY. 


The work of the N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission was 
commenced in 1876 by a few ladies, who banded 
themselves together with the single object of yiving 
loving, Christian sympathy and aid to the sick in 
our public hospitals. About fifty consecrated 
women are engaged in this branch at present. 

While ministering to these, the ladies became 
concious of a dire temptation meeting the ex-con- 
yict on leaving the Penitentiary, and the convales- 
cent from the Hospitals, in the liquor saloons 
abounding in the neighborhood. It was therefore 
resolved to open a restaurant directly opposite the 
gates of Bellevue Hospital, hoping thereby to in- 
tercept many before they could reach the tempting 
snares so prodigally scattered. In this department 
there are often 600 meals served daily. 

As this effort became an established success, 
another need was apparent: a place for these classes 
to lodge, free from the temptations of the saloon. 
To meét this requirement, a large house was erect- 
ed adjoining the Coffee House, capable of accom- 
modating 160 lodgers, with free reading-room, and 
hot and cold baths, the first floor a Chapel, where 
services are held nightly for the masses. 

Still another need presented. A man may have 
honestly reformed, but he must establish a reputa- 
tion before he can enter a position of trust. To 
enable him him to do this, a broom factory was 
built, where 20 men can be employed at the ma- 
chines, and as many more in outside sales. This 
isa test occupation, and merely a stepping stone to 
more lucrative employment. 

A Mother’s Meeting and Bible Class, conducted 
by one of our own members, is held weekly, the 
whole year round ; a Kitchen Garden Class in the 
winter.—Lights and Shadows. 


Dr. Harris, in his magnificent sermon, ‘ The 
Witnessing Church,” preached fifty years ago, de. 
cred the design of the Christian Church to be 
“essentially that of a missionary witness, and that 
Inevery age it has prospered or declined just in 
Proportion as it thas fulfilled or neglected this pri- 


mary law of its constitution. Its first, its greatest 
«tivity was the season of its greatest prosperity ; it 
txpanded without the aid of any of man’s favorite 
instrumentalities, learning, eloquence, wealth or 
ams; it achieved its triumph in the face of it all ; 

ugh Persecution ten times kindled her fires, the 
blood of the Church ten times put them out ; some 
Of its bitterest foes became its martyrs ; God caused 
to triumph in every place.” 

“Oh had we witnessed the activity of its first 
days, had we heard only of its early history and 
iumphant progress from land to land, how natur- 
illy might we ask, ‘ How long was the Church in 
Completing a universal conquest? At what precise 
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period did India embrace the faith of Christ ? How 
long was it before China was evangelized? Was 
there not a year of Jubilee on earth, when the Gos- 
pel had been preached to the last of the species? 
and in what year did it occur?’ Alas for the Church 
that these inquiries should seem so strange! And 
alas for the world !”— Zhe Christian. 


EuropEAN Armigs.—If the statistics of the 
Datly News are to be relied on, Germany has in 
its ‘‘ first line an active total of 1,265,746 men 
with 356,328 horses, 3,848 guns, and 45,711 car- 
riages. Behind this mass of men stands the gar- 
rison army, which has a strength of 809,817 men, 
with 40,340 horses, 576 guns, and 1,225 carriages, 
so that, without calling out the whole of the Land- 
strum, Germany can command 2,075,563 for the 
defence of the country.’’ 

Still more formidable are the French figures. 
‘* The troops which France would have at her dis- 
posal within a few hours after the commencement 
of hostilities with a European power’? would 
amount to 1,049,800 men, with a corresponding 
proportion of guns, field batteries, etc. But be- 
hind that is the territorial army of 625,630 men 
similarly equipped, making a total of 1,547,160 
men. Then there is ‘‘the reserve of the terri- 
torial army” of 625,630 men, and finally, 1,350,- 
ooo men more who are liable to service, making 
‘« the total strength of the army of the Republic, 
at the lowest estimate,’’ amount to 3,520,000 men, 


BEYOND THESE CHILLING WINDS. 


Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s solemn portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies 
And love becomes immortal ; 


A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal, 

Where nothing beautiful can fade, 
But blooms for aye eternal. 


We may not know how sweet the balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers, 


That city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision, 

For death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes those gates elysian. 


But sometimes when adown the western sky 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by silent fingers, 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 


O, land unknown! O, land of love divine! 
Father all wise, eternal, 
Guide, guide these wandering feet of mine 
Into those pastures vernal ! 
—Selected. Nancy A, PRIEST. 
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BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 












Beautiful thoughts—our Angels bright— 
Crowned with Love’s most glorious Light, 
Lifting the weary into sweet Rest, 
Bringing the wayward unto the Blest. 







Beautiful thoughts—our Angels fair— 
Shining to brighten—and bless—and cheer,— 
Taking us Heaven-ward into the Light, 
Bringing the morning—after the night. 
Beautiful thoughts—our Angels here— 

Gift of the Infinite,—priceless—dear,— 

Stay with us ever,—changing the strife 

And discord of ages, to harmony,—Life, 


FRANCES A, Fox, 
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AT GETTYSBURG. 














BY J. H. MAY, 

















And you were then at Gettysburg 
When battle bugles blew ? 
And did you watch the fearful fray 
Until the days were through ? 
And see the lines of limping life 
Come forth from that fierce field of strife ? 
































Alas! I was at Gettysburg, 

When battle bugles blew ; 
I saw the furious, fearful fight, 

And wiped the death.cold dew 
From brows that faltered in the strife, 
And lips that bade farewell to life. 






































That day ! I often live it o’er, 
With murderous madness rife ; 
Hear bullets whiz, behind, before, 
Each hungry for a life.— 
I watch the swift battalions dash 
And hear the cannon’s awful crash, 























Oh ! God, the sight was horrible, 
That bleeding, quivering mass 
Lying upon the moonlit ground 
And reddening the grass! 
Ah! who that once a battle sees, 
Can love to dwell on themes like these, 


Oh! When I saw that dark blue line 
Wind slowly up the hill, 

I prayed, “ Dear Lord, all mine are Thine, 
But let it be Thy will, 

If tt be ossible, to save 

My country, and her soldiers brave.” 










































































Just then, the smoking batteries o’er 
Rose westerly, a cloud, 

Drowning at once the cannon’s roar, 
God's thunder pealed aloud’ 

And from the skies there seemed to fall : 

“Cease! I am mightier than ye all!” 










. Oh! wasteful, wanton, wicked war! 
Your memory I hate; 
No glory won at Gettysburg 
Your deeds can consecrate ; 
And monuments and odes sublime 


Are still the record of a crime, 
Selected, 
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REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAI—A 
mass meeting of Liberals will be held at Liy 
this week, to protest against the Coercion bill. In the 
event of it becoming a law, a number of Radical 
members of Parliament promise to join the Parnell. 
ites, and go to Ireland to defy the act. The Counejj 
of Liberal Federation met in London the 6th inst, 
The President, Sir James Kitson, denounced the poli 
of the Government as brutal; he moved that the 
Federation proceed against the Coercion bill as retro. 
grade in policy, tyrannical in principle and vindictive 
in detail, The President’s motion was approved, as 
was also a resolution expressing gratitude to Glad. 
stone for his wisdom and courage in Opposing co. 
ercive measures, The delegates made arrangements 
for a series of anti coercion demonstrations throughout 
the country. Three hundred non-conformist ministers 
have signed a memorial protesting against the bill, 

The anti-coercion meeting in London, the 11th inst, 
is reported to have been the largest assemblage ever 
held in that city. Fourteen platforms were erected 
for the use of the speakers, 

John Morley addressed an audience of 6000 Liberals 
in South London the 6th inst. He charged the 
Government with Russianizing the administration in 
Ireland, and denounced the Crimes bill as an instru. 


ment of oppression. His speech throughout aroused 
unbounded enthusiasm. 


GERMANY.—The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News says that a secret treaty has been concluded 
between Sweden and Germany against Russia, 


AFRICA.—The Sultan of Morocco not only insists 
on the strict enforcement of the Moslem rule against 
intoxicating drinks, but extends the order to tobacco 
and snuff taking as intoxicants also, His prohibitory 
edicts are read in all the mosques, 


DomeEsTICc.—The Cabinet meeting held on the 8th 
inst. was occupied almost entirely with international 
questions, the most important relating to the Canadian 
fisheries, the policy of Great Britain in regard to the 
island of Hayti, and the seal fisheries of Alaska. “In 
regard to the fisheries question, it is understood 
that information has been received to the effect that 
England sustains the position taken by the Canadian 
authorities, and is in no wise disposed to make the 
concessions requested by this Government. The al- 
leged demand of Great Britain for the possession of 
Tortugas Islands or the payment by the Haytien Gov- 
ernment of $1,000,000 in settlement of old claims was 
considered at some length. The Alaska seal fisheries 
were discussed with a view to their better protection 
from foreign interference. It is represented that the 
interests are now threatened by the wanton and whole- 
sale slaughter of seals in the open ocean. The diffi- 
culty of controlling this matter arises from the alleged 
want of jurisdiction of our Government over these 
waters beyond the three-miles limit, The question 
will be again considered at a future meeting.” __ 

The municipal election in Chicago held on the sth inst. 
resulted in an overwhelming defeat of the Socialists. 
The Republican candidate for Mayor received a ma- 
jority of nearly 30,000, Very few Democrats voted 
the Labor ticket, nearly all who went to the polls 
making common cause with the Republicans. Loc 
elections were held the same day in Kansas, and the 
returns, so far as known, do not indicate that the in 
troduction of woman suffrage has materially changed 
the results, The large vote for the Prohibition amend- 
ment in Michigan is ascribed to the efforts of female 
workers at the polls, 

A move is on foot in Chicago to send a protest from 
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THE FRIENDS’ 


leading merchants and shippers against the action of 
the Inter-State Commission in suspending the opera- 
tion of the long and short haul clause at various 
ints, The special grievance in Chicago is the sus- 
pension affecting the route across the lake from Mil- 
waukee. ; s s 

The statistics of the strikes and lock-outs in Phila- 
delphia for the nine months ended Third month 31st 
show that 108 strikes and 11 lock-outs have re- 
sulted in an estimated loss of wages amounting to 
$1,221,750. They have thrown 18,123 workmen out 
of employment, and checked production by making 
nearly three years of idle days. Only 19 of the 108 
strikes were successful, and only four of the eleven 
lock outs. Sixty strikes were complete failures. In 
at least twenty-two instances, not one of the strikers 
returned to their work at their former places of em- 
ployment. : 

Ata Convention of the peach growers of Warren 
and Hunterdon Counties, New Jersey, held in Belvi- 
dere, it was admitted the outlook was favorable for an 
unusually large crop of fruit, especially peaches. — 

News reached St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 8thinst., 
of the sealing steamer Eagle, which was reported lost, 
with 250 lives. 

Terrible prairie fires, doing great damage to property, 
and causing the loss of human lives, are reported in 
Dakota. Near Madison, twenty-five farmers lost 
houses, barns, stock and grain. 

The great drought in Texas continues, In the worst 
part of the drought-afflicted belt the “ roadways are 
covered to the depth of several inches with dust, the 
fields are barren even of weeds, while cattle almost 
too poor to stand up, are traveling constantly in search 
of water.” It is said of this drought, which extends 
across the State for several hundred miles, that it de- 
creases in severity as it approaches the pineries, 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Sterling Ser Pa Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


=== 


—— 


Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
ASSIGNEE. 


REVIEW. 3 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ,TEMPER- 

ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will be held at the Meeting-house, on 
Twelfth street, above Chestnut, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, Fourth mo. 2oth, at eight o’clock. 

Addresses are expected from two or three earnest 
advocates of the cause of Temperance, 

All persons interested in the subject are invited to 
attend, For the Executive Committee, 

JABEZ Woop, Chairman, 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
the Indian Aid Association of Friends ot Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Arch Streét 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Fifth day, Fourth 
mo, 21st, 1887, at 8 P. M. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
RICHARD CApDsuRY, Clerk, 


RIENDS' FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
tion of Philadelphia.—The Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held at Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, on Third-day, 19th instant, at 
quarter of 8 o'clock, Pp. M. 

It has been arranged that following the Reports of 
the Schools, the question shall be considered : “ How 
can we of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting better fulfill 
our duties to the ignorant and irreligious around us ?” 

All are cordially invited to attend. 

By direction of the Executive Committee, 
Wo. M. LONGSTRETH, Secretary, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA. 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity for 
the relief of the colored freedmen, will he held at Arch 
Street Meeting-house on Second day evening, Fourth 
mo, 18th, Friends generally are invited to attend, 
WILLIAM H. Haines, Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.* 


Philadelphia Y. M at Philadelphia, Pa. 
18th of Fourth month, 1887. 
Dublin Y. M Dublin, Ind. 


at London, Eng, 
18th of Fifth month, 1887. 
New York Y. M at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
27th of Fifth month, 1887. 
New England Y. M at Portland, Me. 
roth of Sixth month, 1887. 
at Pickering, Ontario. 
24th of Sixth month, 1887. 
North Carolina Y. M., at High Point, Guilford Co., N.C. 
11th of Eighth month, 1887, 
at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., O. 
25th of Eighth month, 1887, 
at Oskaloosa, Ia. 
6th of Ninth month, 1887, 
at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind. 
16th of Ninth month, 1887. 
at Richmond, Ind. 
28th of Ninth month, 1887. 
at Lawrence, Douglass Co., Kan, 
7th of Tenth month, 1887, ; 
Baltimore Y. M . at Baltimore, Md, 
11th of Eleventh month, 1887. 
A conference of Yearly Meetings at Richmond, 
Indiana, Ninth month 23d, 1887. 


* If there are any errors in this list, the Publisher would be glad to 
receive a correction of them, 


Canada Y. M 


Western Y. M 
Indiana Y. M 


Kansas Y. M 
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Wilburton- by =the=- Sea, | FRIENDS ATTENDING YEARLY MEETING 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. WILL FIND IT CONVENIENT TO VISIT 


Greatly enlarged, and many attractions added since OUR DOWN TOWN STORE FOR 
last season, Open for guests Sixth mo, 11th. 


___® K.tercuworms_ | Spectacles and Eye~Glasses, 
THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


Directly onthe beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open dl ho vate, Eyes carefully tested and frames 


A. B, ROBERTS. accurately fitted by experi- 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, Wernersville, Pa. 2 is 
On South + ie elevation 1000 feet, Gelightfulty situ- enced Opticians. 
ated in the midst of evergreen and chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. . For circular address JAMES H. PRESTON. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, SARATOGA, 


A cool, shady Summer resort, three minutes’ walk from Ex- 
celsior Spring, will be opened eariyin June. Until June 10th, 
address HANNAH T. PAUL, 1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia; Mg 
after that date, MANSION HOUSE, SARATOGA. 
at Lansdowne, Delaware County, THE WN WN OPTI 
FOR RENT Pa., 18 minutes from Broad 8t., DO TO 0 CIANS, 
8 minutes’ walk from station; 200 feet front, 375 feet deep, 
corner lot. Handsome lawn, new house and stable. Unex- ° 
celled water supply, gas, burglar alarm ; parlor, library, dining 403 Chestn ut Street, Phila. 
room, two kitchens, on first floor; five bed-rooms, bath room 
and linen closet on second floor; three desirable rooms and a | 403 


store-room in the attic. Apply to BENJAMIN D. PRICE, | 924 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Lansdowne. 


{ CHESTNUT STREET. 


 “MERSHON” Plain # Fashionable Tailoring. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and suitable 


bP ATENT S HAKING G RATE. aaamaal ee styles, always on hand. 


FIT GUARANTEED 
- HEATER AND RANGE WORKS. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


M j 
PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS nanan gna 


{09 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
With the Celebrated ‘‘Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. | —£$£@$— —@@@@@@@£@£$£@$@$@ — — —  — — —  —_____—__ 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest and most reli- 
able testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. aera ee 


2 paper de i " - 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested gineering Soomninn teteahans ‘and. patents 
schasialhiimeniieidild iim dtoies splendid pnetevinaae Aa publication fasaihes 
8 publication, 

and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your a most valuat Ie encyclopedia of information which 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. the SCIENTIFIo Sane ah onde Want Ta cir 
— == ry nals shat of a other papers of 
m ar. iscoun 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila , Pa, toCinbs. Sold by all newsdesiers. MUNN & CO. 

Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UNDER THE ATENTS iso hed Thirty= 
care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Quarterly Meet- ® Seven Years’ 
ings of Orthodox Friends. High and healthy location. Tuition ES practice ‘ore 
$1 per week ; no other fees. Two commodious boarding houses the Patent Olen, snd have prepared 
on the club plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges more men One : yndred Thoug: 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. a fetes and fordign countries. 
ff in ’ Peg iy My 

ssignments, and all othe € 
i i t th hts in the 
25 Years «x. Poultry Yard’ Senter the Beale aa 
83d Edition. 108 pages. How to prevent rmany and other oreign countries. pre- 
aa snd FOULTHY Cito - han | 9 & to obtaining tents cheers 
ety ss m 6 fully given without charge. Hand-books 0 
ponetiont HOG and POULTRY information sent free. Patents obtained 
for Eggs. 25e. in stampa. A copy of Racal Mtoe. “tie advantage of euch otice i 

e can fr u ; 
“The Cove Dale Feelire Yard, or pe ius. well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 

Catalogue and Price List of 80 varieties FREE. of their patents. 


UNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIG 
A. M. LANG, Box 846, Cincinnati, O. assemman Ol Seeatete, New York. 
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